Pringle

life served as one of the assistant lay judges of
the court of common pleas, and as such con-
curred in the famous order in which the court
expressed its intention to function without the
use of the stamps required by the law of 1765
(McCrady, post, pp. 572-73). The son was
christened John but later added a middle name
and was known as John Julius Pringle. He
commenced the study of law in the office of
John Rutledge In 1772 and the next year was ad-
mitted to the Middle Temple in London, where
he was still enrolled when the Revolution began.
He went to France and there acted for a time,
1778-79, as secretary to Ralph Izard, commis-
sioner to the court of Tuscany. In the difficul-
ties that arose between Izard and Benjamin
Franklin he served the former faithfully with-
out forfeiting the regard of the latter (The
Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, 1889,
II, 562-64, ed. by Francis Wharton; O'Neall,
post, pp. 3-4). He returned to Charleston and
in 1781 was admitted to the bar. On Jan. i,
1784, he married Susannah, the youngest
daughter of James Reid of St. Bartholomew's
Parish. They had ten children.

Much against his tastes he was almost imme-
diately drawn into a public career that lasted
twenty-five years. Certain appointments to of-
fice he successfully declined, notably that to the
attorney-generalship of the United States in
1805, but others he was impelled by a sense of
duty to accept. He entered the state house of
representatives for the parishes of St. Philip and
St. Michael, the city of Charleston, In 1785, was
returned in 1786 and 1788, and was speaker dur-
ing the sessions of 1787 and 1788. He was a
member of the convention in 1788 that ratified
the constitution of the United States and of the
convention that drew up the state constitution of
1790, in both of which he supported the policies
of the low-country (Journal of the Convention
of S. C. which Ratified the Constitution of the
U. $., 1928, indexed by A. S. Salley; Jonathan
Elliot, The Debates in the Several State Con-
ventions, vol. IV, 1836, 262-63; Charleston City
Gazette, May i8-June 9, 1790). From 1789 to
1792 he was federal district attorney and from
1792 to 1808 attorney-general of South Caro-
lina. Thereafter he devoted himself wholly to
private practice. As a careful student of the law,
as a practitioner who appeared in many of the
leading cases that came before the courts in the
critical period following the Revolution, and as
a teacher of young men who later occupied posi-
tions on the bench of the state, he made an im-
portant contribution to the principles of South
Carolina jurisprudence. In spite of a defect of
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speech he was an able advocate (see his address
to the jury in the Simons-Snipes duel case,
Charleston Morning Post and Daily Advertiser,
Feb. 25 and 27, 1786). In the intellectual and
religious activities of Charleston he had an ac-
tive part. He was a trustee of the College of
Charleston from 1796 to 1824 and from 1811 to
1815 president of the board, from 1812 to 1816
president of the Charleston Library Society,
and for several years chairman of the vestry of
St. Michael's Church. In 1795 he purchased
"Runnymede" on the Ashley River, which he
made his country residence, and at the time of
his death he was possessed of two additional
plantations, one on the Pedee and another on
the Black River, with upwards of 400 slaves
(Charleston County Probate Court, Will Book
I and /, 284-288; Inventories, Appraisements,
and Sales A, 436-437, 497).

[J. B. O'Neall, Biog. Sketches of the Bench and
Bar of S. C. (1859), vol. II; Edward McCrady, The
Hist, of S. C. under the Royal Government (1899);
S. C. Hist, and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 1919, Jan. 1921,
Jan., Apr. 1925, Apr., Oct. 1926; E. A. Jones, Am.
Members of the Inns of Court (1924); Charleston
Daily Courier, Mar. 20, 1843.]                       J. H.E.

PRINTZ, JOHAN BjORNSSON (July 20,

1592-May 3, 1663), Swedish colonial governor,
was born in the parsonage at Bottnaryd, Sma-
land, Sweden, the son of the Rev. Bjorn Hans-
son and his wife, Gunilla Svensdotter. Accord-
ing to ordinary Swedish usage he would have
been known as Johan Bjornsson; the name
Printz he adopted from his maternal grandfather,
the Rev. Sven Benedictus Putt (d. 1587), who
had assumed it on being raised to the nobility by
King Johan III. His father, who died about
1616, was pastor at Bottnaryd for over seventy
years. Printz attended schools at Jonkoping and
Skara, entered the Linkoping Gymnasium in
1608, and went to Germany in 1618 to study the-
ology at the universities of Rostock and Greifs-
wald. The next year, as a candidate for ordina-
tion, he delivered some sermons from his fa-
ther's old pulpit. Granted a stipend by King
Gustavus Adolphus, he returned to Germany in
1620 and is said to have visited the universities
of Leipzig, Wittenberg, Helmstedt, and Jena.
While on a journey he was seized by a band of
roving soldiers and forced to enlist in a regi-
ment marching toward Italy. This sudden, ap-
parently ruinous, change of fortune suited his
temperament exactly. For the next few years
he was a mercenary in the service of Archduke
Leopold of Austria, Duke Christian of Bruns-
wick, and King Christian IV of Denmark. Be-
tween campaigns in 1622 he married Elizabeth
von Boche, daughter of the Ducal Privy Coun-
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